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FOUND AFTER MANY DAYS. 



CHAPTER I. 



A COTTAGE HOME. 



OF all the bright, pretty villages to be found 
in merry England, Charleswood was as- 
suredly the brightest and the prettiest. Never did 
a stranger pass through it without pausing some- 
what longer than he need have done, to gaze 
upon the fair scene, upon the tiny cottages nestling 
beneath the hill, upon the lovely woods, and the 
shining river which bounded the village on either 
side, seeming to shut it quite away from the outer 
world, with all its din, and care, and turmoil. 

It was hardly possible to believe that only one 
short mile away from Charleswood was the great 
factory town of Stockport ; only from the hill which 

rose just above the old church could be detected 
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the great red chimneys, which told their tale of 
the busy, active life that was ever going on there ; 
and sometimes of an evening a strange, lurid glare 
from the huge fires would fall upon the peace- 
ful homes of the Charleswood villagers, lighting 
up the thatched roofs with a strange unearthly 
light. 

On the evening on which our story begins, no 
distant sound of the busy world broke upon the 
ear; no smoke, curling in strange fantastic wreaths, 
rose up to the leaden February sky. There had 
been strikes amongst the workmen, and the fac- 
tories had been closed for more than a month; 
there was misery and starvation in Stockport, and 
the hills that shut away the busy town from the 
peaceful village had not shut out the sorrow and 
the trouble from many of those cottage homes. 
The snowdrops are raising their tiny heads in a 
little garden — z. garden that always until this sad 
winter had looked so neat and trim ; but there are 
weeds growing near the sweet white flowers, and 
the garden is uncared for and neglected. 

In spite of this, however, we will walk up it, and 
lift tiie latch of the cottage door, and look into a 
room, where a man and a woman and a young 
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girl are sitting at the tea-table. ' Yes, wife/ the 
man was ss^ying, *I'm sure we're a doing what's 
right j there's a power of work to be had in Lon- 
don, just for the asking, as you may say ; and here 
what have it been all the winter ? I may as well 
lay my carpenter's tools aside, and let them rust, 
as keep them about when there's nothing to do. 
We can't live here, mydear, that's certain ; starvation 
is a staring of us in the face, and there's nothing 
for it but to go. I loves the place dearly ; I shall 
never care for none other like it, for 'twas here I 
was bom, and here I met you, Mary ; and we've 
been very happy here these two and twenty 
years, and maybe we'll be happy where we're 
a-going, for we'll have each other still ; and the 
girls will be good girls I know, at least '(with a 
great sigh) * Eliza will. But there's the church, and 
the garden, and everything we've been used to 
for so long, Mary, and if s hard to go from it all ; 
but we've no choice left, as I can see.' Poor, 
honest John Porter looked out of the window as 
he spoke, and the tears started to his eyes, and 
rolled down his honest, sunburnt face, as he 
thought of leaving the home he had always loved 
so dearly. 
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His wife, a little, pale, sickly-looking woman, 
got up from her chair, and put her arm round his 
neck, and said in loving tones : * John, we will all 
do our best And there's some things as can never 
be took from us. All that we've learned in church 
must help us even when we are in London \ and I 
think the girls will be good girls — I'm sure Eliza 
will ; and Harriet will try, although she is a bit 
giddy sometimes.' 

* She's so pretty, mother,' said the plain, unin- 
teresting-looking girl, who sat so silently listening 
to her father's and mother's words, — 'she's so pretty 
she can't help folks making a deal of her. But 
indeed she tries very hard to be good, I know 
she does;' and Eliza Porter's face brightened, more 
than at a first glance any one had believed it 
possible it would do, as she spoke of the y®ung 
sister, who was the one joy and pride of her un- 
eventful life. John Porter's eye rested lovingly 
upon his eldest daughter for an instant, and then 
a hard look came upon his face as he said : ' It 
strikes me that some great trouble must come to 
the child afore she learns to be better. Where is 
she now? Didn't you hear me tell her to be in 
soon ? and now it's nigh upon eight o'clock, and 
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she's a walking about with some of them noisy 
boys and girls, who will bring her to no good.' 

Almost before the words were out of his mouth, 
the door was opened quickly, and Harriet Porter, 
flushed, eager, and excited, stood before her 
father. 

It certainly was a very lovely face upon which 
the honest fellow gazed with a strangely anxious 
expression, — a face that must have attracted 
notice and called forth admiration anywhere, but 
seemed almost out of place in that poor cottage. 
She lifted her brown eyes from the ground, where 
she had fixed them for a minute, and looked at 
her father with a look that was half defiant, half 
entreating ; and he pushed back the golden hair 
from the low white brow, and said, * Little one, 
where have you been? I told you to be home 
soon.' 

* Yes, father dear, I know you did, and indeed 
I tried to be ; but I met Jessie RatclifF, and she 
wanted to go into Stockport for a letter, a very 
particular letter that she expected by the evening 
post, and I went with her. I've not spoken to 
another living creature — ^indeed there ain't any one 
in the place worth speaking to, as I can see. Well, 
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father, Jessie got her letter ; and what do you think 
is in it ? ' 

'I don't know, I'm sinre,' answered John Porter, 
in a tone which plainly implied, *I don't care 
either.' 

Harriet did not seem to heed the rebuff, and 
continued : * Well, ever since there's been this talk 
of our going to London, Jessie has said she could 
not bide here without me. So she wrote to Sarah 
Brown, as used to live in Stockport, and asked her 
if she could find work for her, and she has found 
her a grand place, and so it's all settled.' 

There was no answer; the news fell like a 
thunderbolt upon the three who heard it. To 
get Harriet away from Jessie's influence had been 
the one gleam of hope in the thought of that 
dreaded move to London. 

' Well,' said Mrs. Porter, after a long pause, ' of 
course Jessie's free to do as she likes \ but what 
do her mother say to it, and Ben, and Tiny 
Tim?' 

* They none of them have heard about it yet. 
Jessie wrote the letter unbeknown to them; she 
has gone home to tell them of it now.' 

* Then it ain't settled,' said John Porter, breath- 
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ing a sigh of relief; * Widow Ratcliff will never let 
the girl go so far away from home all by herself/ 

* Shell go if she wishes it, John,' put in his wife, 
'you may be sure of that; she's always had her 
own way all her life, it's too late to begin to gain- 
say her now.' 

'Well, folks must go their own gait, Mary, my 
dear, and we've too much to do to stand talking 
here. You must begin to pack up the few things we 
may take away ; the/re few enough — ^just our own 
clothes, and a bit of crockery ; all the other things 
must be left to pay the rent. I should have liked 
to take the old clock, as father gave me when I 
was married, but it won't do ; we must sell every- 
thing, or else we shan't have a penny in our 
pockets when we gets to town. Smart the auc- 
tioneer is ready to give me the money to-morrow; 
and I'll write to brother Tom, and ask him to take 
a place for us by the day after. You'll help your 
mother and Eliza, Harriet, my girl, won't you? 
'tain't fair all the work should fall on them.' 

'Yes, father dear, I'll help them;' and the sweet 
girlish face was lifted up coaxingly for a kiss, which 
John Porter, irritated though he was, could not 
help giving with hearty goodwill. 
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Two hours later, the sisters were alone in the 
little bedroom in which they had slept all through 
their young lives. 

' Liza, why do you look so grave ? ' said Harriet ; 
' I know it's hard enough to leave the old place, 
but 'tain't as if we left any one we cared for behind. 
And oh ! won't it be nice to be in London, and to 
see all the grand sights? Who knows that we shan't 
be quite ladies in time, Liza, there's such a power 
of work there, and such lots of money?' 

* Hush, Harriet dear, don't talk like that; I never 
could be a lady, and you couldn't neither, darling, 
for all your sweet face. Don't you remember how 
the Vicar told us not long ago, that the longing for 
that as never could rightly come to us might do us 
a deal of harm ? Oh, Harriet, dear Harriet, do 
put such foolish thoughts out of your head V 

* You are very cross, Liza,' answered the younger 
sister, pouting her pretty rosy lips; *I knows what's 
right just as well as you do, and I can take care of 
myself, thank you, without none of your preach- 
ing.' 

* My dear, my dear 1 indeed I don't want to vex 
you, but what you told us this evening has put me 
out a bit, Harriet. You and I was all in all to each 
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other until you took up with Jessie Ratcliff, and 
now there's always something coming between us — 
I'm sure I don't know what it is; but I had thought 
it would be all right again when we went away, and 
now she's coming too — and — and'— And the 
usually calm, quiet Eliza burst into tears. 

' You stupid old Liza,' said Harriet, ' how can 
you talk such nonsense? Why, don't you know 
that I love you better than any one else in all the 
world ? Only, when Jessie comes with all her jokes 
and her laughing, I can't resist her, she's such fiin ; 
but I don't suppose I shall see her once a. month 
in London. And indeed I mean to try and be 
good, so give me a kiss, my dearie, and wish me 
good-night.' 

The kiss was given, Harriet was soon fast 
asleep, and Eliza knelt for a long, long time, and 
asked God to help them all in the coming trial ; 
especially she asked that her darling might be kept 
safe from harm, for somehow, as she looked at her 
young sister lying there in the pale light of the 
February moon, the shadow of a nameless fear was 
upon poor Eliza's heart. 

' I know I'm stupid and dull,' she mused, ' and 
not amusing like Jessie is ; but oh I I'll try and be 
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different when we gets to London. Ill try and 
make the child love her new home better than 
she's done her old one/ 

Once more she kissed the sleeping girl, and the 
brown eyes opened wonderingly, and a drowsy 
voice said : 

'Good night, dear old Liza; indeed 1*11 try to be 
a good girl.' 

And Eliza went to sleep, soothed by the remem- 
brance of the cheering, oft-repeated promise. 





CHAPTER II. 

ANOTHER COTTAGE HOME. 

ANOTHER cottage home in Charleswood; 
sitting by the fire a mother and her two 
sons,— one a fine, stalwart, manly young fellow, over 
whose head four-and-twenty summers had passed ; 
the other a pale, fair, sickly-looking boy of twelve 
years old, appearing at least four years younger, so 
stunted was his growth, so thin and slender the 
little pale form. 

* She's very late, Ben,' said Widow Ratclifi'to her 
eldest son ; * she's always late now, somehow.' 

' Yes,' answered Ben, his brow lowering, * she'll 
be the talk of the village soon if she don't mend 
her ways.' 

'Shall I ?' said a girl's voice; 'I think you are 
mistaken, Ben ; I shall soon be far away from 
Charleswood and from you.' 

* Jessie, my child, what do you mean ? ' 
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And in a few short, decided words Jessie told 
her story, — ^how she had written to Sarah Brown, 
and had heard of a grand place in London, and 
how, ere another week had passed, she should have 
left them all, to seek her own living in the great 
city. The words fell upon the ears of her hearers 
like a sharp, sudden stab \ they knew by the look 
upon her face that her mind was set upon the 
plan, and that any words of persuasion spoken then 
would be worse than useless. 

* It's no use staying here to starve, that I can 
see,' continued Jessie ; * the factory ain't likely to 
be open again for months, and Ben have got 
as much as he can do to earn enough for two. I'll 
get lots of money in London, and send it home to 
you.' 

And for answer came the mother's wailing voice, 
* Oh, Jessie, Jessie, my girl, bide at home with 
them as loves you.' 

But Jessie was not to be moved from her resolu- 
tion. She stood there, a tall, fine, handsome girl 
of some two-and-twenty years of age, with bright, 
dark eyes, and rosy cheeks, and an expression 
about the well-shaped mouth that told of hardness 
and obstinacy. 
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She had been her father's idol. He had never 
thwarted her in one single thing ; and when he 
died, some four years before our story begins, it 
was too late to try and undo the work caused by 
his injudicious indulgence. Lately she had found 
most of her amusement amongst the factory youths 
and maidens, who were not the most fitting com- 
panions for her. It was in vain that Widow 
Ratcliff pleaded, and that Ben scolded ; Jessie 
tinned a deaf ear to them both, and somehow, 
almost imperceptibly, a great change had come 
over the girl. She had been very loving and 
affectionate with all her wilfulness ; now she was 
cold and hard and indifferent, neither mother 
nor brother seemed to have the smallest influence 
upon her. 

One tender spot there was in the girl's heart 
still: the sight of one little, pale, suffering face 
could soften the seemingly obdurate heart, and 
make poor Jessie turn half-repentant from her evil 
ways j and that soft spot belonged to Tiny Tim, 
her little patient crippled brother. 

She looked at him now, sitting in his old comer 
so patient and so still, and something of a softened 
expression came upon the hard, set features. 
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* Jessie, Jessie, don't leave me ; oh, please don't 
go V said the boy. 

She walked up to the chair upon which he sat, 
and smoothed the light lank hair from his fore- 
head. ^ My dear, it's to get money for you as I'm 
going, and I'll send for you to come to London, 
Tim, and live like a gentleman.' 

'But I don't want the money, Jessie, I only 
wants you ; and I couldn't go away from mother 
and from Ben. Oh, Jessie, please don't go; I think 
I shall die if you do.* 

'Tim, don't ask it, for my mind is made up* 
Good-night, all of you ; I'm tired, and I think I'd 
best go to bed.' 

They let her go without another word of remon- 
strance. And when Tiny Tim had crept to his little 
couch, the mother and son sat and talked of the 
girl they both loved so dearly ; and Ben told his 
mother of the other great trouble that was weigh- 
ing down his young hopeful spirit — told of the love 
that had been in his heart for so long for pretty 
Harriet Porter. * It's been there so long, mother, 
that I can't mind when it first began ; and I spoke 
to her to-day, and she laughed at me and scorned 
me.' 
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' My lad, she ain't good enough for you, with 
them proud ways of hers.' 

A crimson flush rose to Ben's cheek as he 
answered, ^ Mother, never speak of her like that; I 
know she must be nought to me from this time 
forward, but I can't abide a word said against her.' 

The mother kissed her boy, and murmured 
some tender words of comfort in his ear ; then she 
left him sitting before the dying embers of the 
fire, whilst he, poor fellow, bravely tried to put all 
selfish thoughts aside, and to think how best he 
could save Jessie. 

"Twould break mother's heart if she went 
wrong,' he mused, * and they do say as how London 
is a terrible place for girls as has no home; and 
poor Jessie is so easily persuaded sometimes, par- 
ticularly when it has aii3rthing to do with her 
own pleasure. There's only Tim as can do it; I'll 
ask the little chap to speak to her in the morning.' 
And Ben, looking strangely worn and weary, took 
up the rushlight, which was burning very low in its 
socket, and went to his own room, only casting 
one look on his way thither at Tiny Tim, as he 
lay asleep in his little closet. 

There was a picture of a guardian angel hanging 
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over the boy's bed, and on the opposite wall was 
another of the Crucifixion ; and Ben, as he looked, 
felt instinctively that somehow or another those two 
sacred prints helped to make up the story of the 
boy's life — told him of the suffering which made 
all pain easy to bear, and of the watchful care 
which kept him safe from all harm. An hour later 
there was another watcher by the side of Tim's 
little bed : Jessie, proud, wilful Jessie stood there, 
the tears in her dark eyes, a softened expression 
upon her bright face. She, too, took in the scene 
at a glance — the sleeping boy, the little pictures, the 
crutches resting against the wall, ready for Tiny 
Tim to use in the morning \ and she fell on her 
knees and buried her face in the pillow, and sobbed 
as though her heart would break. 

' Tim, Tim, my darling, I ain't sure now that I 
can leave you.' 

Tim opened his eyes wonderingly, and threw his 
little thin arms round his sistefs^eck. 

' Stay with me, Jessie, I love you so.' 

And Jessie stayed for a very long time, for Tim 
was asleep again in an instant, and she was afraid 
of disturbing him if she moved. 

Thoughts that seemed to come straight from the 
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angels were in the girl's heart as she knelt there,— 
thoughts of all the love that had been lavished 
upon her all through her life; tender memories 
of her dead father, and of the promises she had 
made him to be a good girl and to obey her 
mother. Then she remembered her confirmation 
and her first communion; all the good resolves 
she had made then came crowding into her mind. 
Andy mixed up with all these things, was the re- 
collection of the disobedience of months, ay, of 
years; all the pride, and vanity, and wilfulness 
came back to her like haunting phantoms, as 
she knelt there with Tim's arms round her 
neck. 

* No ! I will not go,' she murmured ; * I will stay 
and do my best at home.' 

But the resolve was unhallowed by prayer; 
Jessie trusted in her own strength then, just as 
she had done through all the years of her past 
life. *I will wait till to-morrow,' was the next 
thought; and so the angel's warnings were dis- 
regarded, and the voice of the tempter triumphed. 

The morning brought a letter from Sarah Brown. 

One of the girls at the shop at which she was 

employed had been taken ill, and had to go away. 

B 
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Jessie must come at once ; the place could not be 
kept open for her one single day. 

* I must go by the four o'clock train, mother/ 
she said ; ' it will never do to throw away such a 
chance as this.' 

' Oh, Jessie, Jessie, do bide at home.' 

^ No ! not to be a burden on nobody. I will 

go and earn some money, and send it to you, 

mother dear.' 

* But Jessie, my girl, there will be temptations 
there, and you ain't strong enough to resist 
them.' 

* Mother, I knows my duty ; I should think you 
might trust me.' 

Ben had gone to his work, but he had spoken 
to Tim, and had begged him to use his influence 
to keep Jessie at home. 

* Jessie, will you come and see my snowdrops ? ' 
said the boy, when breakfast was over, and Widow 
Ratcliff, with streaming eyes, was washing up the 
cups and saucers. 

* Yes, darling, I'll come ; I can do my packing 
afterwards.* 

They went out together, and paced the little path 
for a long time ; and Tim used all the eloquence 
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of which he was capable to keep the girl at home. 
It was all of no avail. 

*I must go, Tim ; don't seek to keep me back.' 

*Then, Jessie, I can't do nothing more. I'll 
think of you always, in church above all ; and I'll 
pray that God may let me see you once again.' 

Ben came home to his dinner to hear Jessie's 
unalterable decision, and he bade her good-bye 
with a calm face, although his heart was bursting. 
The time for the good-bye to the mother came all 
too quickly; there was one long, lingering embrace, 
one more look at the home she once had loved so 
well, and the poor misguided girl turned away 
from all the blessings she had so lightly prized. 

Tim, looking very pale and sad, stumped by her 
side in silence. They stopped one minute at the 
Porters' cottage, where Harriet was standing at 
the door; and Jessie gave the girl her London 
address, and made her promise to write soon. 
Then they went on, and by the time they reached 
the station there was hardly a minute to spare. 
Jessie took her seat in a third-class carriage, and 
Tim stood at the door, the tears in his blue eyes 
as he gazed wistfully upon his sister. 

In his hand he held a little bunch of snowdrops, 
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picked out of his own garden. ' Take them, Jessie,' 
he said in trembling tones, * I've nothing else to 
give you; and sometimes, when you sees snowdrops 
in London, think of home and of me.' 

The shrill whistle sounded — the train was off. 
Jessie leaned out of the carriage window to catch a 
last glimpse of Tim; and the lad stood there resting 
on his crutches, straining his eyes for one more look 
at the face he thought more beautiful than any 
other on earth. 

'Jessie, dear Jessie,' he murmured, 'I'll pray 
that I may see you once again.' 




CHAPTER III. 

IN THE GREAT CITY. 

A DENSE fog hung over London — such a fog 
as cannot be described, of which no one can 
form any idea unless they have been unfortunate 
enough to experience some of its miseries. 

The Parliamentary train from Charleswood 
steamed into Paddington station at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and the next minute John Porter 
and his wife and daughters stood wondering and 
bewildered on the platform. 

' Hollo, John ! ' said a man's voice ; and Tom 
Porter, a pale, thin-looking individual, a strange 
contrast to his bluff, burly brother, grasped John's 
hand heartily. 

They had not met for twenty years until that 
day, and honest John gazed upon the worn 
features, and thought of the bright, merry face 
which had been his last remembrance of Tom. 
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.' How ever did you know me?' he said. 

* That means as how you wouldn't have known 
me, old fellow; the country's different to Lon- 
don, and you haven't changed much in all these 
years. That's Mary, I know, and them's your 
girls. Welcome to London, all of you ! You've 
not come in the best of weathers; there's a 
thick fog in the streets to-day, and you can 
hardly see your hand before you. Forttmately 
I've got a friend, a cabby, and he'll take us all 
to Gordon Court — that's the place I've got for you 
— just as cheap as you could go by the 'bus ; so 
now lef s get the traps and be off.' 

The small amount of luggage was soon collected, . 
Tom jumped upon the box of the cab, the others 
got inside, and they were rattled on through the 
streets, which were darker and more dismal than 
anything they had ever imagined, until at last the 
vehicle stopped at a court in the vicinity of 
Leicester Square. 

' Now, then, here we are,' said Tom, standing at 
the cab door; 'we can't drive in, John, but you 
and I must each shoulder a box, and the ladies 
can carry the small bundles. 'Tain't much of a place, 
but when you've got work you'll be able to better 
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yourselves ; and 'tain't much as one can get fur- 
nished for six shillings a week.' 

No one spoke. Tom led the way, passing two or 
three slatternly women, who were standing about 
trying through the darkness to make out what the 
new-comers were like ; and pushing open a broken 
door, he struck a match, and produced a candle out 
of his pocket, calling out to the others to look out, 
as the stairs were rather rickety. * Mind where you 
treads; it's the third floor back as I've taken for you.' 

Still they followed him in silence, those poor 
things who had only that morning left their own 
bright village ; and soon they stood in the room 
that was all in the world they could call home. 

Even brave little Mrs. Porter sighed audibly as 
she looked around her. Truly it was not a 
cheering sight that met her gaze. The dirty walls, 
that seemed as though they could never have been 
white, the grimy floor, the old bedstead, the 
tumble-down chairs, — all these things stood out 
before her, forming a strange contrast to the little 
cottage of which she had been so proud for more 
than twenty years. 

* 'Twas the best I could get for the money,' said 
poor Tom apologetically, looking at the sad faces 
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around hitn, and feeling, as he afterwards expressed 
it to himself, ' remarkable queer/ 

* To be sure it was/ answered his brother, trying 
to be cheerful. ' A little soap and water on the 
walls and the floor, and then we shan't know our- 
selves. Come, girls, let's have some tea ; I'll light 
the fire, and you can unpack the crockery \ and I 
daresay Tom will go out and get us a drop of 
milk, and then we'll all feel more at home.' 

* Never,' said Harriet, in an undertone, to Eliza ; 
* I never can stay here.' 

' This is your room, my dears,' said Uncle Tom, 
turning to his nieces, and opening a door, which 
disclosed a small closet with a huge bed in it ; 'I 
assure you 'twas a great chance to be able to get 
anything so handy.' 

Eliza tried to thank him, but Harriet tossed her 
head in the air, and looked the contempt she felt 

' Liza,' she said in a whisper, ' I cannot stay here. 
I will write to Jessie, and ask her to get me a 
place; 'twould kill me to live in these two 
rooms.' 

* My darling, it will not be for long. Father will 
get some work soon, and I'll work morning, noon, 
and night if you'll only bide with us; for, my 
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dearie, London is a bad place, and with father 
and mother and me you will be safe.' 

' I shall be safe anywhere, I should hope ; I 
knows what's right as well as you do, Liza, as I've 
told you before.' 

*Yes, I know you do, dear; but you're so 
pretty, and I'm so ugly — maybe that might make 
a difference.' 

'So to be safe one must be ugly, you silly old 
Liza ! Well, time will tell ; but you'll never have 
to blush for me, I promise you that.' 

Soon the little party were sitting round the tea- 
table ; and as Uncle Tom told some of his mar- 
vellous stories of London life, something of cheer- 
fulness came back to the poor wondering country 
folk. 

When the brothers stood together at the entrance 
of the court that night, Tom laid his hand upon 
John's shoulder, and said : ' Take care of that lass 
Harriet, old fellow. I could think our own sister 
Betsey had come back again when I look at her ; 
and Betsey broke our mother's heart. I ain't a 
good man, John — I've forgot a deal we learnt 
when we was boys together, but I don't like to 
see them as has been taught right, going wrong.' 
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' I haven't no fear, Tom/ answered the father, 
with a strange, uneasy look upon his face, that 
somehow or other seemed to belie his words \ 
* she's a bit giddy and thoughtless sometimes, but 
Eliza will look after her, and keep her straight.* 

Tom Porter could not say more; but as he 
walked to his home that night, a feeling of pity for 
P21iza came into his rough heart. 




CHAPTER IV. 

A SAD NIGHT. 

THE days passed slowly on, the dreary Febru- 
ary days, and John Porter managed to get 
a few odd jobs at a carpenter's, close by his new, 
strange home ; and Eliza went to a shop and got 
some slop-work, and stitched and stitched and 
stitched all day. And Harriet sat and read one or 
two trashy novels of which she had managed to 
possess herself; and when she was not reading, she 
was grumbling at the hardness of her lot, and 
forming all kinds of wild schemes for the future. 

* If you would work a bit now, my dear, it 
might help you to do some of the grand things 
you're always a-talking about,' said her mother. 
* I don't see how riches is ever to come to them 
as won't help themselves.' 

* Wait a bit, mother, and see. I'm sure riches 
will never come by sitting at that stupid work all 
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day, as Eliza does. Why, for four days* work, begin- 
ning as soon as it was light, and not stopping until 
bed-time^ she got the grand sum of half-a-crown. 
No, you won't catch me putting my eyes out for 
such pay as that, I can tell you. But I ain't going 
to be idle, mother, never fear; I'm only waiting 
for something to turn up.' 

And the poor mother could only look sorrow- 
fully at her rebellious child, and wonder how it was 
that there was such a difference between the two 
sisters. Sunday — the first Sunday any of tliem had 
ever spent away from the church they loved so 
well — ^was a very sad day to the Porters, and yet 
there were some little gleams of brightness in it; 
for although the church looked strange, and there 
was not a familiar face to be seen, the prayers were 
said just as they were said at Charleswood, and the 
music of the solemn chants and hymns seemed like 
sweet echoes from the dear old home, speaking to 
them of hope and peace in their new joyless life. 

' Yes,' said John Porter, as he sat with his wife 
and daughters in their dismal room that night, 
— *Yes, my dears, it's the church as will be our 
greatest comfort, and we must keep to it regular 
like; just as we've always done at home, so now 
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we must do here. And please God, next Sunday, 
and every Sunday after, we'll get up early, — it was 
so dark this morning that we overslept ourselves,— - 
and we'll go and receive the Holy Communion, 
as we always did at Charleswood, for somehow it 
seems to me we wants even more strength now 
than we did then.' 

'Yes, John dear, yes, father, indeed we do,' 
answered his wife and Eliza heartily ; but Harriet 
did not speak. With all her faults, the girl was no 
hypocrite ; and how could she dare to draw near 
her Lord in His own most holy Sacrament, when 
her heart was set upon evil, and her one longing 
wish was to go from her present life to a life of — 
well, she knew not what it was to which she was 
drifting, knew not that the vain folly which made 
her wish to leave that state of life in which God 
had placed her could but have one ending — could 
but bring shame jupon herself and misery upon 
others. Once, as she sat there in the dim light of 
the tallow candle, listening to the others talking of 
home and of the days that now seemed so very 
far away, a strange, softened expression was upon 
her face, for the conversation turned upon Ben 
Ratcliflf, the widow's son. 
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She did not heed what they said, she only knew 
they were speaking wel^ of him, as every one did ; 
and her thoughts wandered back to that evening 
when Ben had told her of his great love for her — 
that love which had been in his heart so long that 
he could not tell when it began. And how had 
she listened to him, how had she received that 
honest, manly story? She had, as he had told his 
mother, laughed at him, and scorned him, leaving 
him no shadow of hope in all the dreary future. 
With a sharp, keen pang of self-reproach Harriet 
thought of all this now. ' Ben, Ben,' she murmured, 
* will any one ever be so true, will any one ever 
love me so well again ?' 

* Harriet,' said her father, in his harsh est tone, 
*I hope you've made up your mind to have 
nothing to do with that girl Jessie. I'm sorry to be 
hard, my dear, but it mustn't be. I'd do a deal 
for her for the sake of her father as is gone, and 
who was as good a man as ever lived, and for the 
sake of her mother, and Ben, and Tiny Tim. 
There's very little I would stop at, but I must think 
of my own \ and I heard things of Jessie, even the 
day before we left home, as made me determined 
that you and she must be nought to each other.' 
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Harriet threw her head back proudly : * People 
had best mind their own business/ she answered ; 
* Jessie is my friend, and I ain't going to give her 
up for all their talking.' 

* Not for them, perha'ps,' said her father, with an 
expression of unwonted harshness upon his face, 
^ but for me ; and because I forbids you to associate 
with such a bold girl, you'll have nothing more to 
do with her.' 

Harriet did not answer; and her father and 
mother did not see what Eliza saw with unutter- 
able pain — the look of sullen defiance and deter- 
mination which came upon the lovely face. 

A few days more, and there was a change in 
Harriet's behaviour; the novels were cast aside, 
and the girl's whole time was spent in smartening 
up and altering her clothes. 

' I must look for a place some time or another,' 
she said, *so I may as well tidy myself up a 
bit' 

So they let her have her own way, those two 
brave, unselfish women, who would have worked 
all day, ay, and all night too, to make her happy ; 
and when she left them both stitching at home, 
and said she must go out and get a little air, they' 
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put no obstacle in her way, only begging her not 
to be out late, for * father' would not like it 

They did not know that that hour away from 
home was spent with Jessie Ratcliff and some idle 
companions to whom the girl had introduced her ; 
they did not know that by every insidious argument 
Jessie was trying to alliure her friend from her home, 
painting in glowing colours the life she might lead 
if she chose. 'You could be a lady any day, 
Harriet, if you liked ; it^s only yourself that stands 
in the way of it Come and live with me ; we can 
take lodgings together, and get a little work, and 
enjoy ourselves.* 

'Father and mother would never let me,' an- 
swered Harriet; 'andr— and I don't quite think 
I could leave Eliza.' 

* Well, take your own way ; I thought you wanted 
to better yourself, but I see I was mistaken.' 

'Oh ! Jessie, please listen. Of course I wants to 
be all you say I could be, only give me till to- 
morrow to think about it ; perhaps, if I take father 
when he's in a good temper, he'll let me go and 
live with you.' 

'Harriet, don't be a fool. 'Tis as well to be 
honest with you : if you comes to me, you must 
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come to-morrow, or 1*11 get another young woman, 
I knows ; and you must come away just as if you 
was going for a walk, for neither my people nor 
yours must know where we live.' 

* Jessie, Jessie, I cannot do it; it would break 
their hearts.' 

* Nonsense ! After a bit, when you are rich, you 
could write to them, and send them some money, 
just as Tm going to send to my people at home ; 
but they'd all be after us, and think we was doing 
no end of harm, when after all we're only trying to 
live without slaving and doing slop-work at six- 
pence a day, from morning till night' 

*But, Jessie dear, they know Sarah Brown's 
address, and you are living with her.' 

A deep, unwonted flush rose to Jessie's cheek 
as she answered*: ' No, I ain't, I left this morning ; 
she was too proper for me. And although they 
dressed well enough, and all that, at the shop she 
works at, they're awful strict, and I couldn't have 
stood it ; I likes my liberty too well.' 

The struggle for good and evil was going on in 
poor Harriet's heart then. She thought of her 
father and mother, and of Eliza, of Charleswood 
and of Ben, of the Vicar and the dear old church. 
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All the good influences of her past life rose before 
her in turn \ and then came the thought of the 
present wretchedness, — ^the close, dingy room, the 
unwholesome food, the prospect of unceasing toil, 
all to be avoided if she would only listen to Jessie. 
What should she do ? how choose between the 
love of others and of self, of God and of mammon ? 

* If you come to-morrow, you had better be in 
good time, Harriet; some friends has offered to 
take us to the theatre in the evening. I could 
meet you at this comer at six o'clock.' 

The theatre ! Oh, how poor, silly Harriet had 
longed all through her life to go to a real play ! 
Jessie knew her weakness, and saw the look of 
irresolution that came upon the somewhat weary 
face. 

^ Now make haste and decide, child ; I cannot 
wait here.* 

* Well, I will come to the theatre. I can go 
home after that if I wish ; can't I, Jessie?' 

* Yes, to be sure, if you wish it you shall.* 

And so they parted ; and Harriet went back to 
the dreary back room, more miserable than she had 
ever been in all her life. 

She was very quiet and subdued all that evening, 
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reading to her &ther out of an old newspaper he 
had brought in from the workshop, and helping 
her mother and Eliza with their work ; and they 
all thought, though they none of them said it, that 
sorrow was doing the child good ; and very loving 
were the kisses that were pressed upon her bmning 
cheeks, as she stood, trying to repress the tears that 
would come, to wish them good-night Eliza's arms 
were round her when she slept, and it was Eliza's 
gentle voice that soothed her as she started up 
from her slumbers, and said, ^Oh no, I will not go; 
I will stay with you always.' 

' Yes, yes, my darling ; of course you will, no 
one can take you from us.' And then the elder 
sister sang the younger one to sleep, as though she 
had been a weaiy, tired child ; wondering, perhaps, 
as she watched her, why it was that her dreams 
were so troubled, and yet no suspicion of the 
terrible truth crossing her simple, innocent mind 




CHAPTER V. 



A YET SADDER NIGHT. 



IT was six o'clock the next evening. The 
March wind was blowing fiercely, coming in, 
with a strange, mournful sound, at the back window 
in Gordon Court, and causing good little Mrs. 
Porter many a twinge of rheumatism, a malady to 
which she had been subject for three or four 
years. 

*I am afraid you are suflfering very much, 
mother dear,' said Eliza lovingly; *we must get 
father to see if he can't do something to keep the 
draught out a bit' 

' No, my dear, thank you, it ain't so very bad. 
I'm thinking I've not had so much pain since we 
came to London as I had at home, so thaf s some- 
thing to be thankful for. But come, child, get 
tea ready ; father will be home in five minutes, and 
Uncle Tom said he'd try and look in to-night He 
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always cheers father a bit; I like him to come 
when he can.' 

A minute or two more, and 'father* and Uncle 
Tom* stood in the doorway, looking as though 
they were the bearers of good news. 

* What is it, John ? ' said the loving wife ; * have 
you come into a fortune, man ?' 

* Not quite, Mary, but they've took me on as a 
reg'lar hand at the shop, and I'm to have thirty 
shillings a week.' 

* Yes,' broke in Uncle Tom cheerily, * I knew 
they'd soon find out what a clever chap he was ; 
and I daresay before long he'll get another rise. 
Anyhow, you can afford to move from this place at 
once ; Harriet will be a lady before she can turn 
round.' 

' Harriet V said the ^ther ; * where is she ?' 
'She went out an hour ago; she'll be home 
directly, she's never late now. Oh, how glad she 
will be to hear the news ! We had better begin 
tea at once, Eliza; I am sure both father and 
Uncle Tom want theirs.' 

So they sat down, a merrier party than had yet 
been assembled in that third floor back, only get- 
ting a little grave and anxious as the minutes wore 
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on, and half an hour passed, three-quarters, and 
then the church clock struck seven, and still no 
Harriet appeared. 

' She must have lost her way,' said Eliza ; * she 
told me she nearly did, the other day.' 

^She has a tongue in her mouth, I suppose,' 
said Uncle Tom ; ' any baby could tell her where 
Gordon Court is. I will go and see if I can find 
her, John,' he continued, addressing his brother, 
but looking with a face that had a whole world of 
pity in it at his sister-in-law, and Eliza. 

* I will come with you, uncle, if I may,' said the 
girl. * We shall have her home soon, dears ; don't 
worry about it' 

They went out together, but they did not speak, 
only they walked through all the streets and courts, 
and through the Strand, and Charing Cross, and 
Pall Mall, into Waterloo Place and Regent Street, 
for Eliza knew how her sister had loved to look 
into the gay shop-windows. They did not find 
her, and hope died out of their hearts, although 
they would not allow it to each other. 

^ She's not hinted at going away, has she?' 
asked Uncle Tom. 

* No, not for a long time ; ' and then there came 
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to poor Eliza's mind what she had foigotten until 
that moment — ^the strange subdued manner, the 
troubled dreams of the night before. She told 
Unde Tom all, and the grave look upon his &ce 
deepened as she spoke, and she saw that he was 
very sorry for her trouble. 

' She had no friends in London, had she, my 
dear?' 

Eliza thought for an instant, and then she 
answered : * Yes, there is Jessie Ratcliff; but father 
forbade her to see her. I have her address — Marshall 
Street, Regent Street I think the number is no.' 

^ Let us go there at once,' and something of an 
expression of hope came into Tom Porter's grave 
face. 

They went, and heard what we already know, 
that Jessie had left her old lodgings. They saw 
Sarah Brown, whom Eliza had known at Stockport, 
and she could tell them nothing, except that she 
had found Jessie a situation in the shop in which 
she served, but that the girl had found the rules 
too strict, and had gone off, no one knew where. 
This house is kept by our master,' continued 
Sarah, * and we have to be in every night punctual 
as the clock strikes ten ; and Jessie was always 
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grumbling about it^ and so she left I'm very 
sorry for you, Eliza ; I wish I could help you. Jessie 
has very much changed since I knew her at home; 
I should never have asked her to come here if I 
had known what I know now. But perhaps it is all 
right, and Harriet may be at home when you get 
there.' 

It was a new hope, one that had never oc- 
curred either to uncle or niece. 

*Yes, of course, Uncle Tom, she may be at 
home; shall we go and see?' 

* You go, my dear ; the clock is just striking ten, 
and we have been away three hours. I'll walk 
about a bit longer, and by midnight I'll be with 
you.' 

They separated, and Eliza ran home with that 
new hope that Sarah had sent there, to cheer her 
on her way. 

How her heart beat as she went up the rickety 
staircase; how her hand trembled as it rested on 
the handle of the door! *No, no, she is not 
there,' she murmured, nerving herself up to the 
worst ; and yet how the poor heart stopped beating, 
how hard was the chill, bitter feeling of disappoint- 
ment, when at last she entered the room, and saw 
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her father and mother sitting where she had left 
them, pale, and cold, and silent ! 

* Have you brought her back, my child ? ' 
*No, father dear, we cannot find her. Uncle 
Tom will be here at midnight ; he is looking for 
her still.* 

And then they fell on their knees; and with a 
strange, rude eloquence the poor carpenter poured 
out his whole soul in one intense, fervent supplica- 
tion for his darling's safety. And when he stopped, 
the mother and sister said Amen ; and they waited 
on until midnight came, and brought Uncle Tom, 
alone. And they watched and waited and prayed 
all night, and Harriet did not come ; and so they 
watched and waited and prayed for days and 
weeks. And they stayed on in the third floor back, 
that they might be there to welcome the wanderer 
on her return ; and still she came not 

She had gone out on that cold March night with 
a heavy heart, poor child, knowing that she was 
wilfully going into temptation, but determined to 
come back from the theatre, and to confess what 
she had done. 

Jessie was waiting for her at the comer of the 
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street ; and ere two hours had passed away, poor 
Harriet was sitting in a gay, garish theatre, 
amongst companions whom, but one short month 
ago, she would have blushed to have been seen 
with. 

She heard their loud, noisy chatter, she tried 
not to listen to their ribald jests, and she promised 
herself that this should be the last time that she 
woul3 ever voluntarily find herself in such society. 

The play began, and in her wonder and excite- 
ment at the novel scene, she forgot all else, and 
gave herself up to the intense enjoyment which 
she felt 

The others looked at her, and seemed inclined 
to ridicule her ; but there was one amongst them, 
the 'gentleman ' of the party, whp had treated the 
others to the theatre, who tried his best to shield 
her from anything that might vex her. She did 
not think of him very much that night; it was 
only afterwards that she learned to lean upon him, 
and believe in him, and trust him, to her infinite 
cost. 

The curtain dropped, but Harriet kept her seat 
until this man (Frank Glover they called him) told 
her in a gentle voice that it was time to go. 
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' Yes/ she said, ' I am afraid it is very late ; I 
must go home.' 

* Home ! ' echoed Jessie ; ' rather you than me. 
Come along; we're all going to have a bit of 
supper somewhere, and you can come to my lodg- 
ings with me, at least for one night' 

* What time is it, Jessie ? ' 

*Past twelve o'clock; why, your father and 
mother and Eliza have been in bed and asleep 
these two hours.' 

* Yes, I'm afraid they have. I suppose I had 
better go with you to-night, and go home the first 
thing in the morning.' 

So she went with them, and had supper, and for 
the first time in her life she drank some strong 
drink. She did not know what it was, poor thing, and 
she swallowed glass after glass, and felt her spirits 
rise, and all the fear and all the remorse went out 
of her mind. She hardly knew how she got to 
Jessie's lodgings that night, or rather that morning. 
The March sun was streaming, into the room when 
she opened her eyes, and her head whirled and her 
limbs trembled, when she tried to get up. 

Jessie was sitting over the fire trying to make 
the kettle boil. 
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One by one poor Harriet remembered the events 
of the night before. 

' Jessie,' she said, ' I feel very bad ; my head 
eches as it never ached before. But I must go 
home ; they will be fretting about me. And oh, 
Jessie, what can I say ? I'm afraid father will turn 
me out of doors.' 

' Be sure he will,' answered Jessie, who for 
some reason best known to herself was excessively 
cross ; ' be sure he will, child, if you tcU him how 
drunk you were last night,' 

' Drunk I oh, Jessie 1 ' And hot, scalding tears 
of shame felt from the poor aching eyes, and rolled 
down Harriet's cheeks. 

' Yes, drunk, my dear ; it's no use mincing 
matters. I knows your father, Harriet ; he'll never 
take you home again, never, so make up your 
mind to stay with me. I dare say it won't be for 
very long, for Frank Glover told me last night 
he had never seen any one so beautiful as you are, 
tnd he meant to make a lady of you.' 

>the 
lart 
Dke 
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as she had never dreamed of in all her bright 
young life. 

' No, Jessie/ she said, ' I cannot go back to 
them. I mind once hearing father speak of a 
woman who had been drinking ; I mind what he 
said. I could not face him now.' 

And Jessie, feeling really sorry for the mischief 
she had caused, promised to be kind to her if she 
would but stay with her, and drew glowing pictures 
of the life they would lead together. 

So Harriet stayed on from day to day, living in 
a kind of dream ; thinking sometimes of the poor 
things in Gordon Court, who, she felt, were break- 
ing their hearts for her, and consoling herself with 
the thought that soon, very soon, she would go to 
them as Frank Glover's wife, and tell them that at 
last she was a lady. 

Pray for her, loving ones, in your dreary room, 
for she sorely needs your prayers ; pray for her, out 
of the depths of your aching hearts, that her heart 
maybe softened ; pray on, though hope seems very 
far away, for the bread cast upon the waters shall 
be found, although it may be after many days. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE NEWS THAT THE POSTMAN BROUGHT. 

THE bright July sun was shining in its strength 
over Widow RatcliflPs little cottage at 
Charleswood Tiny Tim, leaning on his crutches, 
was gazing wistfully down the road, watching for 
the postman, as he had often watched before 
through all the long months that had passed since 
Jessie went away. 

At first letters had come — ^bright, cheerful letters, 
telling of all the grand things the girl had seen in 
London. But soon there was a change ; a strange 
reserve seemed to have crept over her, and those 
badly -written missives, so ardently longed for, 
ceased altogether. At last Ben wrote to Sarah 
Brown, and it was for the answer to that letter that 
Tim was watching to-day. 

* Here he is, mother! he's coming this way,' said 
the boy at last, ^and he's got a letter for Ben. Oh ! 
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I wonder how long it will be before Ben comes 
home ! ' 

The letter was in the widow's hands, the letter 
that could only come from Jessie or from Sarah 
Brown, for Ben had no other correspondents in all 
the wide world. 

It was not from her girl ; the mother saw that at 
a glance, and sighed. 'Tim, my dear, we needn't 
wait until your brother comes home. He said, if so 
be that a letter came, I was to open it I'm no 
scholard, lad, as you knows, so come and help me 
to read it' 

And so they sat together at the table, and the 
summer sun shone upon the widow's &ce, upon 
which the lines of care and of sorrow were so 
strongly marked, and upon Tiny Tim's flaxen 
hair, and pale, delicate features. And these were 
the words Tim read : — 

*My dear Friend, — ^This comes hoping you 
are well, as it leaves me at present I am very 
sorry for the news I have to give you. Jessie 
went away from me last March ; she didn't like 
the place. I have never heard of her since. And 
Harriet Porter went away from her people about 
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the same time, and they're quite broken-hearted, 
because they can't hear no word of her. I am 
truly sorry, Ben, that I have to write this; and 
hoping next time to be able to send a longer 
letter, with love to all inquiring friends — I remain, 
yours truly, Sarah Brown.' 

The poor old head was bent low upon the table 
ere Tim had finished reading Sarah's letter, and 
big tears coursed each other down the crippled 
boy's cheeks at the sight of his mother's grief. 
He, poor fellow, did not know all that the words 
he had just read implied ; but he understood that 
Jessie had gone away further than ever, and that 
there was no chance of his seeing her again for a 
long time. He slid down from his chair, and laid 
his head in his mother's lap ; and so Ben found 
them when he returned home to tea that evening. 

He saw at a glance that something was very 
wrong, and he took up the letter and read it for 
himself. 

The first part of it was sad enough, but it was 
hardly more than he had expected. But no one 
in Charleswood had heard of the Porters' trouble, 
and it came to the strong young fellow, who loved 
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Harriet with all the strength of his honest heart, 
like a death-knelL He thought he had given up 
all hope ; he did not know until that moment that 
he had never ceased to believe that some day, — it 
might be a very, very distant day, — Harriet would 
be his wife. 

He did not speak; his face was deadly pale 
when his mother looked up, and an expression of 
stem resolve had come there. * Mother,* he said 
at last, 'mother, there's but one thing to be done. 
I thought a minute agone that I*d best pack up 
and go to London and look for her — ^for them — for 
Jessie and for — for Harriet; but I don't see as how 
that would be much use, for no doubt John Porter 
has done all he could. But times 'is better now, 
mother, and I'm saving up a bit; and I'll work 
harder than I ever worked before, and in a little 
time, somewhere this side of Christmas, we'll go to 
London, — ^you, and me, and Tim, — and I'll get work 
there ; and if we stays a long time, surely we must 
find them at last' 

The poor mother drew her son's head down to 
her, and kissed his cheek. 

' Yes, my son, we will do as you wish.' And 
Tiny Tim smiled a sickly smile, for going to Lon- 

D 
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don to him meant going to Jessie. 'Mother,' he 
whispered, 'every day when I say my prayers, I 
ask God to let me see her once again, I told her 
I would when she went away/ 

That same July sun shone upon the. inmates of 
the third floor back in Gordon Court — ^upon the 
&ther, and mother, and sister who were waiting for 
their loved one. A change had come over them 
all. John Porter's face had lost its ruddy hue, 
and there were streaks of white in his wife's brown 
hair which had not been there five months before ; 
and Eliza, poor, loving Eliza — how had it fared with 
her since that sad night when Harriet went away ? 
She is sitting at work now, stitching and stitching 
away, just as she sat and stitched before the great 
trouble came into her life ; and she looks up and 
smiles, as her father tells his wife of some work he 
has to do— work which will bring him in extra 
wages. They don't talk of Harriet that afternoon — 
somehow her name is not often on their lips now ; 
but you can see that each has a burden to bear, 
that each is bearing something for the other, which 
is not the less real, not* the less bitter, because it is 
borne in silence. Once every day Harriet's name 
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is heard in the poor, dreary room. At night, when 
the old prayer-book is taken down from the shelf, 
and John Porter reads the prayers he used to read 
in the. bright little cottage at Charleswood, he asks 
that his child> his Harriet, may come home to them 
once more. 

Another glimpse at another home, — a room 
gaudily furnished, into which that same hot July 
sun shines with a liuid glare. Two girls are its 
sole occupants; and one of them is sobbing as 
though she would sob her heart out, whilst at 
intervals words of bitter reproach escape her lips. 

' It was all your fault, Jessie, it was you who 
enticed me away from home ; and now he has left 
me, and there's nothing left to live for in all the 
world. I cannot go to them now; even Eliza 
would turn her back upon me. There is nothing 
left for me but to die, and it is you who will have 
killed me.' 

* Nonsense, Harriet ; you know you are talking 
folly, and accusing me falsely. Never mind, I'll 
bear it to-day, because I know you are put out at 
Frank Glover's behaviour. He ain't worth it, child ; 
believe me, there's many better than he is in 
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London^ who'd be glad enough to be your slaves.' 
The brown eyes were lifted to Jessie's face, with a 
look in them that the girl could not imderstand ; 
and Harriet's convulsive sobs ceased, as she 
said very quietly : ' I loved him with all my 
heart.' Jessie did not answer ; something in that 
look of utter misery touched the hard, selfish 
heart 

Harriet was the first to break the silence. 
* Jessie,' she said, * I could not take my life away ; 
I should like to live a little time just to repent. 
I am going out to find work to-morrow. I will 

stay with you, Jessie ; but I mean to work hard, 

» 

and to try and give up that terrible drink. I wish 
I had some one to help me — I wish I could see a 
clerg3niian, but I'm ashamed to go to church ; I 
turned away from all that was good, and now, 
Jessie, what am I ? ' 

'Not worse than your neighbours, my dear; a 
great deal better than some of them. Come, cheer 
up, it will be all right in time ; and, as I told you 
before, there are many better than Frank Glover.' 

Harriet rose firom her seat, and laid her hand 
upon her companion's mouth. 'Don't talk of 
him,' she said ; * I cannot bear it. If I am to livie 
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with you, it must be on condition that his name is 
never named between us.' 

And then she went out of the room, once more 
to read the letter she had received that morning, 
which told her that Frank Glover's father had 
found out all, and that ere that letter reached her 
he would be on his way to India. He was not 
altogether bad, that worldly, selfish youth ; and he 
wrote and asked her forgiveness for the wrong he 
had done her, and begged her not to think too 
hardly of him. 

Remorse and self-reproach had come with the 
bitter sorrow; and now, in her humiliation, poor 
Harriet blamed herself more, infinitely more, than 
the map upon whose promises she had relied, and 
who was to have made a lady of her. 

* O father ! O mother ! O Liza I take me 
home,' she murmured; and then, poor, weary 
child, she fell asleep, to dream that Eliza's arms 
were round her, and to wake to all the terrible 
reality, to all the bitter loneliness. 



CHAPTER VII. 



CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 



MONTHS had passed away, and now it is 
Christmas Eve; and the snow is lying 
thick upon the ground, and the shops are gay with 
Christmas fare, and branches of holly and mistletoe 
are hawked about the streets ; and somehow every- 
thing in the outer world seems to tell of the great, 
great joy that is coming to the church— coming, 
did I say? — ^ay, that came more than eighteen 
hundred years ago, and brought light and life to 
sinful man. 

Come with me to a room in one of the back 
streets leading out of the fashionable regions of 
Belgravia — to a room more dreary even than that 
* third floor back ' in Gordon Court, where God's 
own sun never seems to shine, even in the bright 
summer-time — ^where it seems that no joy of any 
kind, no, . not even Christmas joy, couW ever 
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penetrate. And yet it was to the poor and the 
sinner that Christ came; it was to save the lost 
sheep that the Good Shepherd died. 

In that wretched attic to which I am taking you, 
Jessie RatclifF is l)dng sick, even unto death, con- 
sumed by burning fever, worn out by a life of sin. 
You would hardly recognise the once bright girl 
in the poor attenuated form that lies there, taking 
very little notice of anything, only groaning some- 
times in her weariness and pain. 

At her side Harriet is sitting, stitching at some 
shirts— doing the very work which she had laughed 
at Eliza for doing all those months ago. She is 
thankful enough to get it now — thankful enough 
for the poor pittance it brings in, for it is all 
upon which she and Jessie have had to live for 
many weeks. Soon after that July day, when 
Frank Glover went away, Jessie's strength began 
to fail, and in her trouble she found herself 
deserted by those who had noticed her and 
flattered her in the days of her health. Harriet 
had kept true to her word. All that was good 
in the girl's nature came out now : she worked 
honestly for her living ; she tried to keep from that 
terrible drink which had helped to ruin her ; and 
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when she failed, she was very sorryy and tried 
again. She said her prayers sometimes now — 
those prayers which for months had never passed 
the poor, sinful lips ; and she determined to be 
true to Jessie, to work for her, if need be, to save 
her from further sin. 

The landlady of the tawdry drawing-room, see- 
ing the state of afTairs, soon gave her lodgers notice 
to quit, and so the two went together to the attic 
in Belgravia ; and the doctor said there was very 
little hope for Jessie, and Harriet, strangely patient 
and quiet, did the best she could for her sick friend. 

On that Christmas Eve Jessie had shown signs 
of improvement ; very slight indeed they were, but 
still something to be thankful for. It was a tiny bit 
of Christmas joy coming to poor, faithful Harriet 

She awoke next morning to hear the sweet, glad 
music of the Christmas bells, and her thoughts 
went back to that same day last year ; and she 
bowed her head in very shame, as she thought of 
all that had passed since then. 

'Jessie,' she said, bending over the sick girl, 
'Jessie, my dear, it's Christmas Day; are you 
better?' 

* Better ! yes, I suppose I am ; more's the pity. 
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You've been very good to me, Harriet, but there's 
no Christmas for such as me;' and then she 
turned on her side and went to sleep, whilst it 
seemed as though an angel's voice whispered to 
Harriet: *I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.* 

She had no work to do that day, she had taken 
it all home the night before, so she sat on through 
all the long, dreary hours ; and when evening came, 
a strange longing took possession of her to go to 
the church where she had gone for those two or three 
Sundays with her father and mother and sister. 

* Jessie, dear, do you think you could spare me 
for an hour or two ? I want to go out.' 

* Yes, of course I can; don't hurry home for me.' 
So the poor, sorrowful child wrapped an old 

cloak round her, and tried as best she could to 
cover her ragged dress; and then she put on a 
battered bonnet covered with tawdry flowers, and 
over it she tied a thick black veil, and thus attired 
she set off on her weary walk. It was a long 
way off that Church of St. Cuthbert, longer than 
Harriet had any idea of when she started ; but she 
trudged bravely on, and at last she reached the 
well-known street A minute more, and she stood 
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in the porch, listening to the old glad music of the 
Christmas hymn : 

' Hark ! the herald angels sing 
Gloiy to the new-born King ; 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.' 

It was too much, it brought back such a terrible 
rush of recollections ; and Harriet went out again 
into the street, and paced up and down outside 
the church, listening to the echoes of the music 
still, as they came to her like a long-forgotten 
strain from a distant land. And through all that 
hour and a half that she waited there, one line 
alone of that hymn took possession of her brain : 

' God and sinners reconciled.' 

Yes ; this was the Christmas message, this the 
teaching of the day on which the«Saviour of the 
world was bom ! 

The congregation poured out, and, hidden 
behind a lamp-post, Harriet stood watching for 
those whose hearts she knew she had well-nigh 
broken. They came at la3t, her father and mother, 
and Unde Tom and Eliza, and they brushed past 
her, as she stood there so lonely and so sorrowful ; 
and she heard her father say : * 'Twas a beautiful 
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sermon, wasn't it? It ought to make us bear our 
trouble better, Mary/ Harriet knew what trouble 
he meant ; she saw it written on his face, on all 
their faces, as they walked on to the home in 
Gordon Court, where they waited and watched 
and prayed for her still. 

She walked along the streets as one in a dream ; 
and when she got back to the dismal attic, she 
bent over Jessie and said, 'Jessie, my dear, 'twas 
for such as us that Jesus came.' 

But again Jessie only turned away, and poor 
Harriet sat on and wept until Christmas Day 
was over. And surely it may have been that 
pit3dng angels carried those tears of penitence, 
and laid them at the feet of Him who loved and 
forgave Mary Magdalene; and we are told that 
the tears of penitent sinners are shining pearls in 
the gates of Paradise. 

Day after day Harriet sat and worked, day by 
day Jessie gained strength, but no sign of sorrow, 
for the past was to be seen in her. She was grateful 
to Harriet for her care of her, but she was always 
longing to get back to her gay life and to her bad 
companions ; and somehow Harriet looked to the 
time when she should be strong enough to get about 
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again with a strange feeling of dread. She tried to 
talk to her of home, of her mother and her brothers, 
but Jessie would not listen : it seemed as though 
she had hardened her heart against everything. 

An accident, if such things can be called acci- 
dents, brought about that for which Harriet had 
struggled so long. One day she went to the 
shop to take back her work, and she returned 
carrying in her hand a little bunch of snowdrops. 

* Jessie, dear, will you have these? I gave a 
penny to a poor, little, half-starved boy, a cripple, 
and he insisted upon my taking these. Oh! 
Jessie, don't they seem to talk to us of home ? ' 

And Jessie clutched the sweet flowers, and said 
in a voice broken with emotion, ' Oh, Tim, Tim, 
my Tiny Tim ! they seem to speak to me of you. 
Oh, my darling, my darling, do you ask still that 
you may see me again ? You told me to think of 
you whenever I saw snowdrops in London, to 
think of you and of home ; and Tim, Tim, I've 
disgraced you — I never can bear to look upon 
your sweet face again.' 

Surely God's own pure flowers had done their 
work — ^had been messengers of mercy to one poor 
sinner on that cold January day. 



i 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MISSION SERVICE. 

* TV /r OTHER, please not to sit up for me to- 

1 VX night I want to go to one of the mid- 
night mission services, and I think Tim is all right, 
and will not want me ; he seems very comfortable 
now.' 

The scene is a cheerful little room out * Bays- 
water way.* The speaker is Ben Ratcliff, who, with 
his mother and Tiny Tim, has been settled in 
London since just before Christmas. 

*Yes, my dear/ answered the mother, with a 
heavy sigh ; * no doubt we shall get on very well. 
He's quiet enough at night, but that is the only 
good sign about him ; he gets weaker and weaker 
every day.* 

The tears stood in Ben's eyes ; it was hard to 
realize that little Tim, who seemed to have been 
dying all his life, was really going from them. 
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'You don't think the coming to London has 
made him worse, do you, mother ? ' 

* No ; he began to get really worse just a year 
agone, when Jessie went away. It was strange the 
love he had for her. His one wish now is to see 
her again. It sometimes seems to me as if it were 
the one thing that kept him on earth ; he's always 
praying for it, poor little chap.' 

'Perhaps, mother dear, his prayer will be 
answered ; perhaps Jessie may come home.' 

'God grant she may, my lad; God grant she 
may.' 

Ben kissed his mother, and went out into the 
chill night air. The bells from many a church 
were ringing as he walked briskly on, looking at 
all the passers-by with a strange, yearning, wistful 
look, lest perchance he should discover, those, or 
one of those, he was seeking amongst the passing 
crowd. 

He had found employment in London ; and 
he worked hard all day, and every evening he 
went out into the streets, walking in crowded 
thoroughfares, and diverging into lanes and 
courts, longing, hoping, praying to find Jessie and 
Harriet somewhere or other. 
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The longing was greater than ever now, for 
Tiny Tim was dying, and the boy's one unfulfilled 
earthly wish was that he might see his sister again. 

That same night upon which Ben started for 
the mission service, Jessie and Harriet sat in their 
poor attic. A great change had come over the 
former since the day upon which Harriet took her 
in the little bunch of snowdrops; she never re- 
verted to the past, or to the old home days, but 
she was more thoughtful and gentle than she had 
ever been before; and as her strength returned 
she tried to get some work, and she no longer 
seemed to long-, to return to the old bad ways. 
Once she said to Harriet : ' Harriet, why don't you 
go home to those that love you ? ' 

^I cannot, Jessie; I dare not bring disgrace 
upon them. Could you go home to your people 
at Charleswood ? ' 

* No, no I never, never ; only you don't know 
how I long to see my little Tim again 1 ' 

And that was all. And so they went on leading 
their monotonous life, until February came, and 
the great London mission began. They were both 
working very hard that night upon which Ben 
made up his mind to go to the midnight service. 
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for they had promised to take home a certain 
number of shirts early the next morning, and 
eleven o'clock struck before they had finished their 
task. There was a weary, discontented expression 
upon Jessie's face as she put the last stitch into 
the coarse calico ; she was not strong yet, and the 
work had been too hard for her. * Harriet,' she 
said, ' I cannot bear it any longer; I will go back 
to the old life. Anything is better than this grind- 
ing, than these dull, dreaiy da3r$, with nothing in all 
the wide world to look forward to. Yes, Harriet, 
there was some pleasure in the old ways, and I 
have made up my mind to go back to them ; don't 
try to stop me. Thank you for all your goodness 
to me. If I dared pray, I would ask God to bless 
you for it You will be happier without me, 
Harriet; you will go back to your father and 
mother, and Eliza, and I — ^well, never mind me, 
only good-bye.' 

And before Harriet knew what she was doing, 
she had snatched up her bonnet and shawl, and 
ran swiftly down the stairs. Quick as thought the 
other followed her out into the dark street, on, and 
on, and on, she knew not whither. She saw poor 
Jessie go into a public-house ; she saw her come 
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out of it again with flushed cheeks and sparkling 

eyes. She dared not speak to her then, she knew 

her too well ibr that : so she walked on^ always 

keeping her in sight, until she saw her join a 

group whom she knew but too well, — a group, she 

knew, would lead her back to the evil paths she 

had left for a little time. 

Then poor Harriet, out of her own sinful but 

penitent heart, said a prayer for her erring friend, 

and asked that she might be kept that night from 

temptation and from sin. 

And it seemed as though for answer there came 

through the still night air the solemn sound of a 

church bell. Harriet knew nothing of the mission, 

nothing of the efifort that was being made to bring 

poor, lost souls to Christ; and as she wondered 

what that bell meant, and looked up inquiringly 

at the brilliantly lighted church from which the 

sununons proceeded, a hand was laid upon her 

shoulder, and a Sister of Mercy spoke to her in 

loving, gentle tones. 

* Come in, my child, will you not? It is late for 

you to be out, and you will like to hear the hymns 

and the prayers.' 

' No, thank you, I cannot stop now, I am look- 

E 
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ing for a friend;' and the daik eyes wandered 
wistfuUy in search of Jessie and her companions. 
They too had been stopped, and were even then 
being addressed by a cleigyman. 

There was a mocking laugh, a shout of derision, 
and some of them moved away ; only Jessie and 
another girl were left standing there. 

'Is that your Mend?' asked the Sister of 
Harriet. 

' Yes, the one in the shawl ; she has been very 
ill.' 

* Will you ask her to come into the church with 
you?' 

* Thank you, no, we cannot come; we went to 
church once, both of us ; we cannot go now.' 

'My poor child, you were meant for better 
things than this ; ' and tears stood in the Sister's 
eyes as she looked into the lovely, childlike face..' ; 

And Harriet, touched by the first words of 
kindness she had heard for many a long day, 
went up to Jessie, and asked her to come into 
the church with her. 

Jessie pushed her roughly away : * Girl, are you 
mad ? Church ! why, they would not have me if 
I wished to go.' 
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'Yes, yes, they would; the lady, the Sister, 
asked me to bring you in.' 

* Don't be an idiot, Jessie,' said the other girl ; 
* come along with me.' 

*0h, Jessie, for your mother's sake, for Tim's 
sake, don't turn away from what may do us both 
good.' 

She had touched the right chord, and Jessie 
yielded and went in. 

A few minutes more, and the girls stood side by 
side, as they had often done in the dear old church 
at Charleswood ; and they sang one of their old 
£3ivourite hymns, 'Jesus, lover of my soul.' And 
as they sang, Harriet's sobs were audible, and 
the tears rolled down poor Jessie's flushed, haggard 
cheeks. 

Then there was a sermon; and the preacher 
spoke to those weary, sin-stained souls of all the 
love and all the mercy of the Crucified. He 
bade them think of their innocent childhood; 
of their fathers and mothers, and brothers and 
sisters, who perhaps were praying for them even 
then. He asked them to choose there, in God's 
own house, between the evil and the good, in the 
name of the pure and holy Jesus. He bade them 
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turn from their wicked ways, and come to Him 
who loved them so well that He died for them. 

Some heard him carelessly, and others left the 
church looking anxious and troubled. They 
dared not stay to hear more ; a few more such 
words, and they felt that the past must be given 
up; and what would the future be? So they 
went away, refusing their own salvation. God 
grant that in the days to come, those earnest, 
loving words may come back to them, and lead 
them to their Saviour ! 

A few stayed on when the service was over. 
Amongst those few were Harriet and Jessie, and 
at their side was the Sister of Mercy who had 
spoken to Harriet in the street. 

' Can I do anything for you, my children ? ' 

This time it was Jessie who spoke : * Only tell 
me that all he said was true ; tell me that it is not 
too late. Oh, Sister, I am very weak.' 

' I know you are, my poor child ; will you 
come home with me to-night ? my home is very 
near. You shall talk to me in the morning ; you 
are not fit for it now.' 

* May she come too ? ' said the girl, pointing 
to Harriet. 



r 
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Sister Constance hesitated: it was somewhat 
against rules to take two friends to the same 
place; it was found better to deal with them 
separately. But Harriet's face and manner re- 
assured her, and she smiled a sweet, bright smile, 
as she answered, 'Yes, she may come. You 
cannot walk, child ; I will go and call a cab. 
You had better wait here until I come back.' 

She went, and a young man standing in the 
porch went up and accosted her. * Sister, you 
are going to take those two girls away ; will you 
tell me where they are going ? ' 

* No, that I will not,' was the somewhat brusque 
answer ; ' young man, you have no right to ask it' 

' Perhaps not, Sister, but one is my own sister. 
I came up to London to find her ; and my little 
brother, him as she loves best in all the world, is 
dying.' 

Ben Ratcliff's words carried conviction with 
them. Sister Constance saw at a glance that his 
story was a true one. 

* This is my address,' she said, handing him an 
envelope ; ' come to me in the morning, and keep 
out of sight now.' 

' I will. I have been in church all the time ; I 
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saw them come in, and 'twas almost more than I 
could do not to speak to them, but I thought I 
had best not ; and. Sister, I know they will be safe 
with you.' 

And Ben raised his hat, and went back into a 
distant comer of the church, and fell on his knees 
and thanked God for the mercy that had come to 
him that night 

An hour later he stood in his mothei's room and 
told her all. 

'The/ve known trouble and sorrow and shame, 
mother, I think, and maybe they've been nearly 
lost ; but, thanks to this here great mission, they'll 
come back now.' 

And the mother knew that her boy's words 
meant more than they seemed to imply, and that 
her poor sinful Jessie, and John Porter's girl, 
might be amongst those lost sheep over whom the 
holy angels sang songs of joy and thanksgiving. 

' What 18 it ? ' said Tim, lifting his head from his 
little couch. 'Is it not night, mother? why are you 
and Ben Ulking so loud ? ' 

Ben went up to his little brother and kissed him 
tenderly, and Tim saw by his face that he had 
Romethinu to tell. 
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* Have you found her ? ' he said. 

* Yes, my lad j maybe you'll see her to-morrow.' 

* To-morrow! And then, perhaps, after that, 
God will send His angel to take me home. I 
have prayed every day for a long time, ever since 
she went away, that I might see her once again;' 
and then Tim lay back upon his pillow and went 
to sleep. 




CHAPTER IX. 



HOME AT LAST. 

VERY early the next morning, Jessie and 
Harriet, each in turn, sat in the kindly 
Sister's room, pouring into her ear the story of 
those last few months. All poor Jessie's pride 
was broken down now ; unreservedly she told the 
sad details of the past, going back to the early 
disobedience, to the wilfulness and vanity that 
had been the first steps that led to the greater 
sin. She spoke, too, of her share in Harriet's fall ; 
and very lovingly and tenderly she dwelt upon the 
events of the last few weeks, upon all her friend's 
kindness, and unselfishness, and thought for her. 

And when all was told, she looked up into the 
Sister's face, and repeated the question she had 
asked the night before : ' Is it too late ? is there 
any hope for such as I have been ? ' 

*Yes, my child, indeed there is. You know 
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what the cleiigyman said last night, — ^how our dear 
Lord loved us well enough to die for us ; and He 
loves you, dear, loves your soul, for for it He shed 
His most precious blood.' 

Much more the Sister said, and something of hope 
came into the poor, weary heart, something of an 
expression of peace upon the troubled, haggard face. 

' Help me to be good,' she said ; ' let me stay 
with you always.' 

* You shall stay as long as you like, my child ; 
you may be sure I will not send you away ; but 
you must leave me for a little while to-day, Jessie, 
there is some one coming to see you very soon/ 

• No, no ! don't let any one come; I cannot trust 
myself, I am very weak — ^you don't know how 
weak. Yesterday I had made up my mind to be 
good, and last night I felt I couldn't bear it any 
longer, and I ran away from Harriet; and if it 
hadn't been for you and for the church, I don't 
know where I should be now.' 

Then Sister Constance told her who it was that 
was coming ; told her that Tiny Tim was in Lon- 
don, dying, and that she was to see him that day ; 
that in another hour Ben would come to take her 
to him and to her mother. 
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She was very stiQ and silent then ; it seemed as 
though words would not come. The shock of 
hearing of her darling's illness had dried up all the 
floodgates of sorrow. 

She went away to the little room which had been 
appropriated to her use ; and when, an hour after- 
wards, Sister Constance came to take her to Ben, 
she found her kneeling by the side of the bed, 
still with that same white, scared look upon her 
face. 

* My child, your brother is here ; will you go to 
him?' 

' Come with me, please, come with me ; I dare 
not meet him alone.' 

* No, I will not come ; I am sure he will be very 
kind. You must stay as long as you are wanted, 
and then you can come back to me.' 

The next minute Jessie stood in Ben's presence. 

'Jessie,' he said, as he stooped to kiss her 
cheek, *Tim wants you very much, and there 
ain't much time to lose ; are you ready ? ' 

'Yes,' she answered, in a strange, unnatural 
tone ; * take me at once, please.' 

* The good Sister has given me the money for 
a cab ; we shall get there in twenty minutes.' 
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They rattled through the noisy streets, and only 
once Jessie spoke. 

* Did you see Harriet ? ' 

* No,' and poor Ben's face flushed crimson ; 
^the Sister would not let me, and I daresay it 
was best not' 

Jessie did not answer, and soon Ben said: 
* Here we are.' 

The cab stopped, and the brother and sister 
went up-stairs together. 

Widow Ratcliff was waiting for them on the 
landing. * My poor child,* she said, as she looked 
into the thin, wasted face, from which all traces of 
the old bright beauty had vanished, — *my poor 
child, thank God, we have found you at last' 
Then she opened the door which led into Tiny 
Tim's room. 

The lad was sitting up in bed, supported by 
pillows, and there was a bright smile upon his 
face as he saw who it was who stood there. 

'Jessie,' he said, * dear Jessie, how long you've 
been away ! ' 

' Tim, my darling, will you kiss me ? ' 

' Kiss you ! I should think so. I'm so glad, so 
happy \ there's nothing left to live for now that 
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I've seen you once again. God is very good, 
Jessie ; I said the prayer every day, and He has 
brought you to me at last' 

He was very tired and exhausted, and his head 
sank back. His mother bathed his forehead vdth 
vin^;ar, and Jessie sat and held his hand; and 
Ben stood with a grave, sorrowful face, and 
looked at them all. 

'You'll not go away again, Jessie?' said the 
dying boy. 

' No, no, my darling ; I am come to stay with you.' 

*It will not be for very long, I'm so tired; I 
never felt like this before. The cleigyman came 
yesterday, Jessie, and I received my last com- 
munion — ^me and mother and Ben. I wished you 
had been here, dear.' Poor Jessie shuddered. * But 
you will go with mother and Ben to the church, 
and then you'll think of me.' 

Jessie did not answer, but Tiny Tim was satis- 
fied ; it was enough to have her there, to feel her 
hand in his, to see her eyes fixed upon his face. 

The hours of the February day wore slowly on, 
and still Jessie sat there; and Tim spoke at 
intervals, always to tell of his happiness in having 
her tliere. 
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* You look ill, Jessie,' he said once; 'you'll get 
better now that you've come home.' 

Then again : * There's no pain in the beautiful 
city, Jessie darling, nor hunger nor thirst ; and all 
tears shall be wiped away from all faces.' 

The day was waning now, darkness was fast 
creeping over the great city ; and they knew that 
ere the day dawned, Tiny Tim would have gone 
to rest for ever and for ever in the Paradise of 
Light. 

Once more he spoke ; the church clock was 
striking six : 

* Mother, please give me my Bible and Prayer- 
book and Hymn-book; there's one for each of you. 
And I want the bunch of snowdrops that Ben 
brought me in last night They're for you, Jessie; 
I always liked to give you snowdrops at home.* 

Another long pause, broken only by the mother's 
sobs. 

' Mother, dear^ don't cry. Kiss me, please ; and 
Ben, kiss me too ; and Jessie, give me the last, 
because you've not kissed me for so many days.' 

They did his bidding, and then he closed his 
eyes, and they thought he slept. An hour passed 
away, and again the sweet low voice was heard : 
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'I see some one in white beckoning me to 
come away — some one, oh ! so beautiful, like the 
picture over my bed. Is it God's angel, mother, 
come to fetch me home ? ' 

Then for the first time Jessie broke down, and 
sobbed and cried in her agony : 

*Tim, my little Tim, stay with me for a little 
while.' 

' Jessie, dear, be a good girl, and then the angel 
will come, and bring you to God and to Jesus.' 

They were ,the. last words he ever spoke. At 
nine o'clock on that February night, Jessie stood 
in Sister Constance's room. ^Sister, my darling 
is dead. He told me to be a good girl ; will you 
help me?' 

* Yes, indeed I will help you, and pray for you 
always, Jessie.' 

It had been the girl's own wish to return to the 
Home that night; her mother and brother had 
begged her to stay, but she said she should come 
back the next day. She was anxious about 
Harriet; she wanted to know whether she had 
gone home. 

' Yes, my child,' answered the Sister, when Jessie 
eagerly asked what had become of her friend; 
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*yes, she is safe at home, thank God. I took her 
to the entrance of Gordon Court at six o'clock ; 
it was her own wish to go then ; and she came out 
to me in half an hour, and told me she was for- 
given. She is coming to see me to-morrow, and 
tell me all.' 

We will anticipate Harriet's story, and follow 
her up the rickety staircase to the * third floor 
back/ 

Oh, how she trembled, how faint and sick she 
turned ! It needed all the remembrance of Sister 
Constance's kind, encouraging words to prevent 
her turning back, and running down. again into 
the street. She reached the door at last There 
was no answer to her first timid knock. She 
heard the clatter of tea-cups, she heard Uncle 
Tom's laugh (his being there made things all the 
harder); then came her father^s voice, clear and 
disrtinct: *Yes, 'twas a grand service as we went 
to last night; oh, how I wished our poor girl 
could have heard it i* 

Another knock ; this time Uncle Tom jumped 
up and opened the doon 

Harriet's veil was down; words would not come. 

* What is your pleasure, miss ? * 
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Still no answer ; and Eliza sprang forward : 
' Harriet 1 Hairiet ! Come home at last ! ' 
She never knew what happened next ; she had 
fainted on the threshold of her home, and when 
she came to, it was to hear loving words of for- 
giveness from father, mother, and sister, and to 
see Uncle Tom standing apart, wiping his eyes 
with a large red handkerchief, that looked very 
like a flag of triumph. There is little more to 
tell; the bread cast upon the waters had indeed 
been found after many days, and there was joy 
too deep for words over the wanderer's return. 

Day after day Jessie went to the little room 
where Tim lay in his last, long sleep ; hour after 
hour she knelt by the side of his bed, and asked, 
from the depths of her broken, contrite heart, that 
the lad's dying prayer might be granted, and that 
she might be a good girl. She looked upon the 
sweet face, which was more strangely beautiful in 
death than it had ever been in life, and she laid a 
cross of snowdrops (Sister Constance's offering) 
upon the little breast, which had always beaten so 
lovingly for her; she kissed the pale, cold brow 
for the last time ; she followed her darling to his 
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grave, and then she went back to Sister Con- 
stance, to the Home, which she prayed might be 
her home for life. 

' I will come to you if you want me, mother ; if 
you or Ben is sick, you know youVe only to send 
for me. But it's safer for me to be there. I have 
to learn to be penitent, for Sister Constance says 
true penitence is the work of a whole lifetime. 
Harriet is different to me ; 'twas only for a very 
little time that she went wrong, and she's been 
sorry enough for it for many and many a month. 
In my weakness, mother, I might fall again. Let 
me go where I shall be kept out of temptation.' 

So they sent her away with their blessings and 
their prayers; and when they looked at the pale, 
sorrowful face, so changed and softened and sub- 
dued, they felt that, in God's infinite mercy. Tiny 
Tim's prayer had been answered. 

And Harriet stayed at home, not in the * third 
floor back,' but in a bright little cottage at High- 
gate, whither John Porter removed his wife and 
daughters at Lady Day. All the old vanity has 
gone out of the girFs heart Hers was one of 
those self-confident natures that seem almost to 
need some terrible fall, so that they may attain 

F 
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to the grace of self-knowledge. The brightness of 
very early youth has gone from her, the remem- 
brance of the past must cast its shadow on her 
whole life, until, after the struggle and the strife 
is o'er, and the fight well fought, she shall go to 
the land where shadows cease. 

Ben sometimes appeared at Highgate ; and one 
day he told Harriet that nothing ever had changed 
him, nothing could ever alter his love for her. 

She would not listen to him at first, but his 
honest, manly words carried conviction with them ; 
and then she promised some day or other to be 
his wife. 

* It must not be yet, Ben,' she said, * not for a 
long, long time — ^two or three years at least. Let 
me prove the sincerity of my repentance. Let me 
have an opportunity of as much as I can redeem- 
ing the past, by helping father and mother and 
Liza now, and being to them all that I ought to 
have been all my life. And then, if you ain't tired 
of waiting, and if you still want me to be your wife, 
oh, Ben, it will be greater happiness than I ever 
thought to have again on earth.* 

So it was settled that Ben should wait, and in 
the meantime he and his mother returned to the 
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old cottage at Charleswood ; for no one had ever 

taken Ben's place there, and Widow Ratcliff 

pined to see her home again, and to tend the 

snowdrops in Tiny Tim's garden. 

When Harriet told good Sister Constance what 

she had done, and tremblingly asked if it had been 

right or wrong, the sister answered ; * My dear, 

God has sent you a great blessing. I'm not afraid 

that you'll forget the past It is the memory of 

that past, Harriet, that will be your safety in 

the future.' 
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